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[See graphics in this packet to go with this story.] 

veterans & supporters stage 4 DAYS OF DEMONSTRATIONS 

IN WASHINGTON; 

"WE'RE GOING TO TAKE THIS UNITY BACK INTO OUR COMMUNITIES" 

liberation News Service 

WASHINGTON (LNS)--Five thousand members o£ the Viet- 
nam Veterans Against the War/Winter Soldier Organization 
(VVAW/WSO) and their supporters marched down Constitu- 
tion Avenue, around the Lincoln Memorial and railed at 
the Ellipse in front of the White House on July 4, 

The march culminated a week-long series of demon- 
strations demanding universal and unconditional amnesty , 
a single-type discharge for all vets, decent veterans 
benefits, implementation of the Paris Peace Agreements, 
and Nixon out of office. 

The marchers passed thousands of tourists in Wash- 
ington for the July 4th festivities. People leafletted 
along the march route and talked to bystanders about 
why they were there. On one street comer a middle-aged 
white woman in a huge yellow straw hat responded to 
the chants of the demonstrators by raising her fist and 
yelling "Amnesty Now." 

A black cab driver honked and raised his fist and 
two women sightseeing responded with nods and smiles. 

As the marcb passed between the White House and the 
Washington monument, a group of sightseers joined the 
demonstrators. 

The temperature rose to 96 degrees, but this didn't 
quell the enthusiasm of the demonstrators who chanted 
and clapped as they marched, "Free our brothers, free 
our sisters, amnesty for war resisters," and as they 
passed in front of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, "Viet- 
nam, Wounded Knee, all the people must be free. 

At the rally folksinger Barbara Dane began the 
activities with a song written by Woodie Guthrie about 
the first veterans bonus march in 1932 which General 
McArthur broke up by charging through the veterans 
encampment with U.S, troops. 

Virginia Collins of the National Couhcil for Univer- 
sal and Unconditional Amnesty urged people to go back 
into their communities and build mitiraittees for univer- 
sal amnesty. "The country is polarized, Vshe said, "and 
unconditional and universal amnesty is the first step 
in bringing this country together. It is not the end 
of things, it is just the be’ginning of the problem of 
changing this society--for you must remember that we are 
at war with the same people that the Vietnamese people 
are at war with." 

Gary Lawton, awaiting an unprecedented third trial 
on charges stemming from the killing of two policemen 
in Riverside, California, also urged people to go back 
into their communities and work there. 


start oP&p agatn~— 

amnesty Would be a start, universal and from 
the heart. 

Galley’s in the Hilton eating cakes and pies 
Schlesinger ’s in the Pentagon telling fiscal lies 
all the My Lai victims never really had a chance 
the policy was genocide the puppets had to dance. 

How the war is over, or so the papers say, 
stop those demonstrations, get back to every day 
and all those boys who went up north to get 
out of the war 

well let them be Canadians, we don’t need 
them anymore. 

So much waste and so much pain and how do we 
start ov&r again 

amnesty would be a start, universal and from 
the heart. 

A group of anti-war POW's were also present, 
both during the week's activities and at the rally. 

One of them, John Young, spoke briefly, "I was over 
there and the only thing that brought us home was 
the struggle of the Vietnamese people and the Ameri- 
can people in the streets . Nixon kept us there 4 
years longer than we should have been-- I think it's 
his turn to do some time in a detention camp. 

Marlow Watson, a regional coordinator for the 
WAW/WSO then read a list of 15 prisons from which 
she had received petitions of support. One prison in 
Wisconsin had even sent a license plate which read, 
"Amnesty. " 

The final speaker of the day was Sam Schorr 
also of the WAW/WSO. He spoke o-f the need for bet- 
ter VA hospitals and drug-free detoxification pro- 
grams. "We know," he said, "that the vast majority 
of bad discharges weren't even given in a court 
martial --that they were issued administratively to 
get rid of the dissidents--to get rid of the men 
and Women who wouldn't submit to the racism and op- 
pression of the military and fight the Indochinese 
people. 

"It is also a fact that Third World Gls get 
twice as many bad discharges in proportion to their 
numbers in the military." He concluded, "We're going 
to take the unity of the last four days back into 
our communities and turn it into a political organ- 
ization that they cannot refuse to listen to." 

During the three hour rally, people went through 
the crowd and passed out oranges, salt tablets and 
water. The salt tablets were a standard item all 
during the week as the people in the encampment on 
the Mall--which reached about 700 campers by Wednes- 
day- -staged two or three demonstrations a day to 
dramatize each of their five demands separately . 


"I'm saying that Zurebu Gardner and Gary Lawton, 
just like Ruchell Magee, Martin Sostre, the Leaven- 
worth Brothers, the Attica Brothers, these are only 
individuals who represent the type of situation that is 
going on in this nation--and until people begin to deal 
with oppression on a day to day basis in our respective 
communities, there will be no change." 

At this point in the rally, Barbara Dane and a sing- 
ing group from the Indochina Solidarity Committee in 
New York City entertained people with a song that they 
had written especially for the day. 


WEEK OF demonstrations 


But 200,000 patriots still rot in Saigon oaHs — 
So much waste and so much pain and how do we 


IN News Service 


People staying at the Mall campsite for the 
entire four days were not allowed to sleep under 
threat of arrest by the DC and National Park police. 
This happened after some fancy political maneuvering 
by the government's attorney's late Friday afternoon, 
June 28, who were able to get the camping permit, 
legally granted to the demonstrators, summarily 
revoked. No reasons were given for the decision and 
no avenues of legal appeal were left open. 

At that point, people in the campsite decided 
to try to stay up around the clock each night as 
thei^ presence was only legal if they were not asleep 
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Each night, park police roamed through the campsite, flash- 
ing floodlights and photographing anyone in a prone posi- 
tion, and at times making the whole campsite stand up to 

prove they were indeed awake. 

veterans benef its 

On Tuesday, July 2, the demonstrators staged a morn- 
ing march to the Veterans Administration to demand decent 
benefits for all veterans. Some 450 people clapped and 
chanted their way down Pennsylvania Avenue and up 15th 
Street to the monolithic block long building. When asked 
what she thought of the march, one black woman government 
worker said, "That * s what's gonna', help the vets, sure 
I believe in that." 

As the demonstrators crowded onto the sidewalk in 
front of the entrance, they chanted, "Look out' VA it's a 
bust, decent benefits are a must." An effigy of Nixon was 
hung up on the building and speakers read from a 60 foot 
long pice of cloth called the VA Shitlist— which was 
written by veterans and contained their gripes about the 
VA. 

Some of the items included: "12 years of service and 
no benefits;" "I want to de-tox, the VA doctors won't 
let me;" "Why is it inflationary for veterans to receive 
decent benefits and not inflationary for the U.S. to send 
millions of dollars to Thieu;" and "Methadone maintenance 
IS pain, waste, and misery--drug-free programs now," 

Demonstrators left the VA and marched two blocks to 
Layfayette Park, facing the White House, where they staged 

a short rally to Kick Nixon Out. 

DUMP NIXON 

The crowds of tourists who were visiting the White 
House for July 4th could be seen milling around the porch 
and the lawns as the group clapped and chanted, "For his 
crimes--£or his class, Nixon out on his ass." 

As the group marched back to the Mall campsite, re- 
sponses from bystanders to the kick-Nixon-out chants were 
positive. One older Indian man began walking along shaking 
his hands in time with the chanting, many people shouted 
encouragement and a few joined in. 

One older Chicana woman when asked what she thought 
of the march responded, "That's something good," Indi- 
cating Nixon's responsibility for the war in Indochina 
she added, "War is bad, young people die, old people suf- 
fer. The march is good." 

A single TYPE DISCHARGE 

That afternoon, people moved out into the 90 degree 
heat again- -this time the target was the court of military 
appeals to demand a single- type discharge for everyone. 

The march was a silent one but not inactive, as demonstra- 
tors who hadn't gotten any sleep the night before leaf- 
letted bystanders and cars about their demands. 

Some eager marchers plastered a bicycle ice cream 
vendor's cart with stickers and one surreptitiously pasted 
one on a police motorcycle's windshield. People lined 
up in front of the court while a veteran spoke of the 
military justice system as synonymous with the discharge 
system that had handed out over a million, less-than-hon- 
orable discharges. He then tore up his discharge papers to 
the cheers of the crowd. 

The demonstrators returned to the camp on the Mall 
where the cat-and-mouse game with the police continued. 
Police told leaders that they would bust everyone in the 
campground if violations (people sleeping or lying on 
the pound) weren't cleared up. Around 3 Alyl, Wednesday 
morning, the Interior Department revoked the permit which 
was for "round the clock political activities," 
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their' forces to arrest everyone. People decided to 
leave and lined up in iwo columns to march to alterhar 
tive housing in nearby churches. The churches were so 
packed that there was hardly enough room to lie down. 

The Interior Department reinstated the permit at 
6 AM and demonstrators decided to stage an impromtu 
march on the Capitol on the way back. There was a 
skirmish with the police and one person was taken 
to the hospital . 

UNIVERSAL AND unconditional AMNESTY 

Despite the little sleep that everyone had gotten 
for two nights, demonstrators set out for another day 
of marches. The Wednesday morning action went to the 
Justice Department to demand universal and uncondi- 
tional amnesty. The march proceeded down Pennsylvania 
Ave. , decked out in building-high flags to celebrate 
the 4th of July, to 10th St., the comer where the 
Justice Department is situated. One black construction 
Worker leaned out of a truck he was driving, raised 
his fist and yelled, "Right-on brothers and sisters, 
tell them." 

The marchers lined both corners at the Justice 
Department clapping and whooping and chanting "Free 
the resisters, jail the criminals." A VVAW/WSO spbkes- 
prson said, "Unconditional and universal amnesty 
is the best way of bringing home that the war was 
unjust,, criminal and genocidal. 

''We advocate no concept of pardon- -we haven't done 
anything wrong in the first place. We resisted the war, 
a war fought not for the American people but for the 
big business interests like the Rockefellers, the 
Duponts, the Mellons. We don't want selective pardons 
or case-by-case review--we're demanding universal 
and unconditional amnesty." 

At this point, people pasted signs over the street 
signs on the comer, renaming it the comer of 
universal street and unconditional avenue., and then 
marchers moved out into the streets blocking traffic 
on both 10th St. and Penn. Ave. 

The police waited a few minutes, and then began 
to move in upon the demonstrators; the Justice Depart- 
ment's huge metal doors swung open and about 20 
fully- equipped riot police poured out and lined up 
to guard the door- -even though no one was moving 
towards the door. 

At this point, the people holding the banners re- 
formed the march onto Pennsylvania Ave. and left the 
Justice Department. The crowd then swung down Marshall 
Place to pay a brief visit to the U.S. Court House 
where John Ehriichman is on trial, chanting "Jail 
him. Jail him," and "Ehriichman ' s a liar, we'll set 
your ass on fire." A short speech was made: "The 
domino theory we want to see is Nixon first and then 
on down the line." 

The demonstrators then returned to the campsite 
to rest until their afternoon demonstration. In the 
meantime, the DC police department, perhaps angered 
by the "illegal" street action at the Justice Depart- 
ment , increased the number of ready policemen from 
about 20 on scooters to 30 motorcycle police and about 
150 on scooters. One reporter heard a police captain 
say he was going to "bust some asses," 




When the demonstrators were ready to start the 
march to the Capitol building — to demand implementatio 
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SHORTAGE OF DOCTORS § MONEY POSES 
SERIOUS INDIAN HEALTH THREAT; 

NIXON IMPOUNDS FUNDS 4 OUT OF LAST 5 YEARS 

LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor’s note: The following artiole about 
health cape on Indian reservations in the U,S, Was 
taken from the June,, 1974 issue of Akwesasne Notes^ 
a Native American newspaper, ) 

ROSEBUD, South Dakota (LNS)--The Rosebud Sioux 
reservation in southwestern South Dakota has the 
highest tuberculosis rate in the entire United States. 
Hepatitis is eight times the national average. One- 
third of all children on the reservation have de- 
veloped hearing problems due to untreated ear in- 
fections. One-third of those older than twenty suffer 
from diabetes or gallstones . Alcoholism affects 
22% of the people and their suicide rate is three 
times the national average. 

And the quality of health on the Rosebud re- 
servation is the rule , not the exception for Indian 
reservations across the country. 

"Our Indian people did not have these sickness- 
es until non-Indian came," said one Rosebud Sioux. 

"I think we Indian people have paid for this in the 
past and I think we're paying dearly for it today." 

The inhuman neglect of health conditions among 
Native American peoples is acute, and the federal 
government is at the bottom of the problem. The 
Nixon Administration i in factj, has impoimded funds 
for Indian health core four out of the past five 
years, 

"It's a disgusting situation," says Senator 
James Abourezk of South Dakota, chairman of the 
Senate subcommittee on Indian Affairs . "These people 
have the highest rate of disease in the country. 

The incidence of tuberculosis among Indians is 
8 times the national average -- unless they are 
treated soon, there is a real danger of the disease 
reaching epidemic proportions." 

The scope of the problem is truly enormous. 

While the United States at large has one doctor for 
every 650 people, there is only one doctor for every 
1700 reservation residents. And most of the 492 
doctors now assigned to the Indian Health Service 
(which is under the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare) were recruited from the military draft -- 
which ended one year ago. 

"Some 200 of our doctors will be finishing 
their tours of duty this June," said Dr. Jim Felsen 
of the Indian Health Service (IHS) , and "we are 
understaffed as it is." 

At the Rosebud reservation, four of the six 
doctors there left on July 1. "If we had been unable 
to recruit the three physicians that we expect on 
duty about July 1st, it would be an unmitigated 
disaster," said one man at the Rosebud Hospital . 

"We'd have to close our doors. The end of the doctor 
draft has been a disaster for the Indian Health 
Service . " 

Low pay, long hours and poor medical facilities 
make it difficult to attract new doctors into rural 
native communities. In addition, Dr. Everett Rhoades, 
vice-chairman of the Kiowa Tribal Council and one 


of the only 38 Indian physicians in the United 
States, told the subcommittee on Indian Affairs 
that the isolation, coupled with the lack of oppor- 
tunity for "professional growth" and a lack of 
good housing, recreation and schools , adds to re- 
cruitment difficulties. Doctors, it seems, do not 
like to live like Indians. 

Living conditions on the reservation are 
miserable and inextricably tied to poor Indian 
health , "It's really unbelievable when you go into 
some of our Indian homes and actually see how our 
Indian people have to live," said one Rosebud Sioux. 
"I think it is a crime. I do not think anyone in 
this country should have to live this way when we 
can send billions of dollars in foreign aid to 
other countries and yet forget our own Indian 
people here in the United States." 

Unemployment runs as high as 70% in most towns 
on the Rosebud reservation, and in one town of 
more than 700 people, only twenty are working. 

Many of the people live in old shacks or log 
cabins. Mr, and Mrs. Frank Newholy liYe 50 miles 
from Rosebud. There is no heat, electricity or 
running water in their house and they keep warm 
by burning firewood in an old makeshift stove. 

Mrs. Newholy is 65 years old and has suffered from 
gallstones for twenty years. Doctors say this is 
the result of a lifetime of poor nutrition. She 
takes medicine and endures her pain. 

Infectious diseases spread rapidly because of 
the over-crowded living conditions . The most com- 
mon disease affecting Indian children is an ear 
infection called otitis mudeus . It begins as an 
earache and a cold . Without proper attention it 
causes perforated eardrums and can result in per- 
manent loss of hearing. Early medical treatment is 
important but given the lack of facilities , it 
is not always possible. 

Altine Dubray is a community health represen- 
tative who works on the reservation . She is re- 
sponsible for seven hundred people in the town of 
Rosebud and has driven so many to the hospital so 
many times that she has worn out four cars in two 
years . 

"There is no way that I could just get out 
and take care of the needs , the health needs of 
all the people, because there are just not enough 
of me. I'm so overworked right now that I'd say^^ 

I sleep five hours , four to five hours a night." 

In a just -completed study of Indian health, 
the American Medical Association's Council on 
Medical Service reports that even though the Indian 
Health Service budget has gone from $35 million 
in 1956 to $185 million in 1974, "Per capita ex- 
penditures for Indian health care are 30% to 40% 
less than those in ah average U.S. community. 

The report also points out that more than 
half of the 51 Indian Health Service hospitals are 
unaccredited and declares that "two-thirds of 
them are obsolete and at least 22 need rep lacing . 
Many are frame buildings, built on the old Army 
— and one— room wide model, without air 
conditioning in some of the hottest areas of the 
nation." 
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"In the Aberdeen [S.D.] area alone," Senator 
Abourezk's staff reports, "60% of the buildings 
being used by IHS have been declared unfit for use 
by state inspectors. For example, the Rosebud 
Hospital was constructed in 1914, and has been con- 
demned even by IHS, but for lack of funds they 
will have to make do." 

In Claremore, Oklahoma, there is an Indian 
Health Service hospital. But it has just 35 beds 
to serve some 33,000 northeastern Oklahoma Indians, 
Thus the hospital must treat most patients on an 
out-patient basis only. "Last year we saw 38,000 
out-patients in this crummy facility," says Director 
Thomas Talaimini. 

To supplement this the hospital is alloted 
$373,000 to contract health services in other hos- 
pitals. "Often our quarterly allocation is spent 
ih'six weeks, and in the remaining six weeks, all 
but dire emergency requests are denied," says 
Talamini. 

Senator, Abourezk's staff reports "a backlog 
of people needing corrective surgery is now 20,000 
including 13,000 children." 

There are more than two hundred cases where 
Surgery has been advised at the Rosebud Hospital, 
but put off because of lack of money and space. Only 
seventeen beds are available in the hospital, and it 
is at 100% capacity virtually all the time. 

Each doctor sees as many as 50 out-patients a 
day and the clinic is always crowded. Tet forty nvites 
catay there is an empty olinia, closed for lack of 
staff and money . 

"By impounding these funds, a lot of our people 
are not able to get the kind of surgery or even 
treatment in diagnosis," said one man, "and so they 
have to just go without. And many people I know have 
died because of this lack of attention on' the part 
of the government, tying money up," 

The $1515 million appropriated by Congress but 
impounded by 'Nixon "literally is forcing the Indian 
Health Service to play Russian Roulette with the 
lives of Indian people," says Senator Abourezk. "To 
bring the patient care capability up to an adequate 
level, some $40 million more is needed, with approx- 
imately $10 million additional for salaries to fill 
staffing deficiencies at the present authorized 
level." 

And other federal programs designed for Indians 
have been undermined by budget cuts too. Take for 
instance the special food program to be carried out 
by the U.S.^ Department of Agriculture, Designed 
to provide fresh milk, eggs and proteins to pregnant 
women, babies and young children, doctors hoped to 
see whether a better diet would improve the health 
of the people. 

But because the money was held back by the 
Nixon Administration, there was a one year delay 
in instrumenting the program. It finally got started 
only after Senator Hubert Humphrey went to court to 
release the funds. 

Initial results on the Rosebud reservation of 
the comprehensive health survey which went along 
with the food program revealed a much greater 

of deficiency anemia than had ever been 


suspected. "The thing that disturbs me is that 
I'm sure there are many other border lying areas 
where we are not able to pick up nutritional de- 
ficiencies and these go untreated. We know that 
nutritionally-related diseases such as diabetes and 
gallstones run rampant among the reservation Indians. 
So there is at least an indication that we have a 
very severe nutritional problem that we are not 
able to monitor and that we have not been treating 
very well . " 

Because of impoundment and legal and bureau- 
cratic red tape, the special food program was not 
started until three months before it was to end. 
Finally, after Senate hearings, it was suspended 
for a year. All of these decisions were made in 
Washington. 

"We work for the people," said one woman on 
the reservation.- "We work with the people. We know 
the needs of the people. We're aware of all the 
problems. They should get with us and you know, 
ask us the way it is . " 

Some Indian groups are attempting to recruit 
more people into health services to supply personnel 
needs. The Navajo Health Authority, for instance, 
has been established to create a medical school 
on the reservation. Other recruitment programs are 
being handled by the Association of American Indian 
Physicians in Oklahoma City, and the American Indian 
Mental Health New Careers Project in Minneapolis, 

"How long are we going to sit in the waiting 
rooms, watching white doctors and waiting for 
services," asks Annie Wauneka, Navajo tribal council 
member. "I think we need to train ourselves now. 

We are a long time overdue." 

--30-- 

FACTORY ORDERED TO RE-HIRE WORKER DISMISSED 
FOR CONCEALING COLLEGE DEGREE 

NEW YORK (CPS/LNS) --An industrial company was 
recently ordered to reinstate a factory worker who 
had been fired when his employer discovered he had 
a Master's degree. The decision was made by an ar- 
bitrator from the American Arbitration Association, 
which had been called in when the employee was fired. 

Noting that the worker in question had been a 
union activist and author of several pamphlets dur- 
ing a strike, an arbitrator ruled that the company 
was merely seeking a pretext for firing him. 

The worker in question was fired, according to 
the company, because he had falsified his Ijob ap- 
plication form. Since thei company has a stated 
policy of avoiding college graduates because "more 
educated personnel tend to become quickly bored 
with production jobs," the worker had chosen not 
to mention his degree and teaching experience. The 
company claimed that he had falsified 16 or 17 
years of his work record. 

The arbitrator, however, ruled on the com- 
pany's hiring policy as it effected the worker. 

The arbitrator further stated that a policy of 
excluding college graduates from employment be- 
cause they might not be good employees couldn't 
be factually supported. 
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LEAKEP NIXOW TRANSCRIPT REVEALS 1972 BOMBING 
PUNS F(W VIETNAH: "THE BASTARDS HAVE NEVER 

BEEN' BOMBED ITKE THEY'RE GOING TO BE 
BOMBED THIS TIME" 

LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON (LNS) — It seems that every time Nix- 
on tries to refute one charge against him, he reveals 
information damaging to him in other areas. This hap- 
pened most dramatically when he finally released the 
long awaited transcripts of White House conferences 
and phone conversations. The attitudes and ideas ex- 
pressed by Nixon and his top aides were so shocking 
that many press and government people openly wondered 
how Nixon could have possibly thought that the tran- 
scripts' release would do him any good. 

It happened again on June 29, when the Los An- 
geles Times released a transcript of a White House 
conversation which administration lawyer James St. 
Clair had submitted to the House Judiciary Committee 
Investigating Nixon's impeachable offenses. The tran- 
script, of an April 4, 1972 conversation between 
Nixon, his former chief of staff H.R, Haldeman, and' 
former Attorney General John Mitchell, was submitted 
to the committee to refute charges that they had dis- 
cussed a quarter-million dollar Intelligence gath- 
ering plan at that meeting. 

Riddled with Munintel 1 igibles" and other more 
overt deletions, the transcripts leave many unanswer- 
ed questions about the intelligence gathering scheme, 
though it is never mentioned in the version of the 
tapes Nixon released to the House committee. What 
is clear! y . reveal ed , however, are the attitudes of 
Nixon and his staff towards non-American people, 
particularly the Vietnamese, who ‘were being heavily 
attacked — with even heavier bombing activities 
p.lanned for the future. 

The conversation of April 4 begins with Nixon 
complaining that bad weather in Vietnam is hinder- 
ing bombing raids; 

NIXON; Sort of busy these days. Try and get 
the weather, damn it, if any of you know any pray- 
ets, say them. (unintelligibie')weath:er .Let ' s get 
the weather cleared up. The bastards have never 
been bombed like they're going to be bombed this 
time, but you still have got to have the weather. 

Clearly, what Nixon had in mind was the re- 
sumed bombing of North Vietnam and the mining of its 
harbors, which he revealed to the American people 
in a televised speech near the end of April, 1972. 
Later that year, during a period of a few weeks a- 
round Christmas, 1972, the Vietnamese were hit with 
the heaviest bombing attacks in history. 

Later in the conversation, in a passage heayily 
edited by the White House, Nixon reveals his dissat- 
isfaction with the Air Force's refusal to fly bomb- 
ing runs during bad weather; 

NIXON; The Air Force is not worth a . 

I .mean they won't fly. Oh, they fly, but they won't 
. You see our Air Force is not . . . 

MITCHELL; Are the Navy pilots as bad? 

NIXON; Oh, they're better, but they're all under, 
this one command. It's all screwed up. We Just 
aren't going to talk about it. The weather will 
clear up. It's bound to. When they do, they'll hit 
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something and, they're a lot : of brave 

guys you've got to say. After all that 

P.O.W. (unintelligible) . . . who got shot down. 
They're over there starving on that damned rice. 
It's all right, we'll give 'em hell. 

Later the conversation shifted to talk of 
moving the 1972 Republican National Convention 
scheduled for San Diego to Miami. Nixon and Mitch- 
ell stated that since It was already revealed in 
the press that ITT subsidiary. Sheraton Hotel, 
had agreed to pledge $400,000 to underwrite the 
convention costs, it would be politically embar- 
assing to go ahead with the San Diego convention 
plans. 

The question, though, was how to make the shift 
to Miami without getting bad publicity and without 
angering the owners of the San Diego convention 
site, two businessmen from Canada; 

HALDEMAN; . . . Md the arena out there is 
owned by two Canadians, and they're Just acting 
tougher than hell. 

NIXON; All Canadians are tough. 

Finally, Nixon, Mitchell and Haldeman decide 
that all of the obstacles can be dealt with, one 
way or another, except the question of the ITT- 
Sheraton payoff. So they now begin to discuss how 
to move convention sites without making it look 
like an admission that they had made a deal with 
ITT to foot some of the convention bill; 

MITCHELL; So if the only negative factors 
that I see in the change ... 

NIXON; Is the admission of guilt in ITT, right 

MITCHELL; Well, I think that will go by the 
boards . 

NIXON; Maybe that's better than Just have the 
damned story rehashed again. 

MITCHELL; I would rather have [the press] 
sell it as an admission of guilt now than I would 
havejthe television cameras on the Sheraton Hotel 
air^^through the convention. 

NIXON; That's right. That's right. 

MITCHELL; I don't know. 

NIXON; Hfy theory is — it's the old story you 
know that a good poker player loses — get out of 
the bad box and get out of it fast ... If for 
once we could just do the P.R. right — if for once — 
Just one single solitary time ... 

The conversation ended with this exchange 
Just before the French ambassador entered the room; 

HALDEMAN; The French ambassador's name is 
Kosciusko. Figure that one out. 

NIXON; Start a fight right now. Play hard 
(unintelligible). No question. 

MITCHELL; Give them the guidelines and put 
them right on it and let them stay right on it 
(•unintelligible). 

NIXON; John, I would start the fight right 

now. 

On May 5, 1972, the Republ i cans announced 




"Ju'lyl)"," W4' 
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said right" on." 


that they were shifting the convention to Miami 
because of labor problems In San Diego. 

The tape of the April h conversation is among 
the tapes which the committee has subpoenaed but 
which Nixon has refused to surrender. Only this 
White House-edited transcript has been released. 
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[See graphics to go with the following story.] 

3 WEEK BAY AREA NURSES STRIKE WINS VOICE IN PATIENT CARE, 
AND OTHER DEMANDS 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS)— A three-week strike of 
over A, 000 Bay Area nurses at 43 hospitals ended 
on June 28, when a majority of the California 
Nurses Association (CNA) members agreed to a settle- 
ment with the hospital negotiators. 

The key issue of the strike -- and the one 
most firmly resisted by the hospital administrators - 
was the nurses' demand for a major voice in de- 
ciding how the nurses staff is to be assigned to 
patients. Criticizing most hospitals as too inflex- 
ible in staff assignments, the nurses said that 
they were in a better position to judge each patient' 
needs because they see the patient several times 
a day. 

"They don't want anyone but administrators 
having a say in patient care, but we know more about 
it than the doctors and we feel we should have 
some say," one nurse said. 

"Women just aren't willing to accept the role 
of handmaiden to the physician any more," another 
nurse said. 

Staffing decisions have previously been made 
by the management alone. The nurses want to have a 
joint staff of nurses and administrators to review 
staffing assignments. 

The hospital administrators resisted this de- 
mand and broke off negotiations over it. Dr. Ernest 
Boettcher, director of the Oakland Children's 
Hospital, probably expressed the general view of 
the hospital managements when he saFd, "The house-r 
keeping staff doesn't get to decide how many 
people it needs to clean the place up." 

However, negotiations were resumed after 
nurses were forced to pull their remaining Inembers 
out of the Intensive Care and Coronary Care Units. 

A nurse from Oakland Kaiser Hospital received 
a round of applause at a strike, rally on June 13 
when she said the strike "wquld'do more good for 
the patients than staying in the hospital and put- 
ting up with bad conditions." 

One nurse described working conditions at 
Children's Hospital. "The nurses work a 40-hour 
week and many of them must support families. New 
nurses must work six months on the night shift 
before applying for the day shift. Also we now 
have to work seven days strdi^ht before we can get 
a weekend off." , 

Picket signs in front of the hospitals read: 
"Patients deserve better care;" "Better staffing -- 
one night nurse for 38 patients is unsafe;" "Nurses 
United;" and "Florence [NIghtinggale] would have 


During the strike nurses demonstrated their 
concern over their patients by having a strikers' 
Staff Evaluation Committee meet every day to or- 
ganize care for the critically ill, taking nurses 
off the picket lines as they were needed. However, 
when hospital managements took advantage of the 
situation to keep the hospitals running, the nurses 
were forced to stop the service. 

In addition to a pledge from the hospitals 
that nurses will be able to "participate" in re- 
viewing patients' needs for nursing care, the 
nurses also won an average salary increase of 

an agreement that nurses lacking appropriate 
training will not be assigned to specialized units 
such as intensive care, respiratory and cardiac 
units, and the promise of a joint group to study 
improved pensions. 

The hospitals also agreed to use their "best 
efforts" to give nurses at least one of every 
two weekends off, and granted the nurses' demand 
that no one will be required to work more than 
8 weekends in any three months. 

Registered nurses all over the country were 
watching for the results of the California strike, 
the first major strike of nurses in the country, 
and encouragement came from many directions. In 
addition, the American Nurses Association pledged 
strike funds and other aid to the nurses. Many 
other hospital workers wore btue armbands to work 
to show their support for the striking nurses. 

Marget DelCarlo from the Oakland Chi Idren ' s 
Hospital said, "Before, when I got disgusted with 
working conditions on a job I just quit and moved 
to another hospital. 

"Most nurses used to grumble in silence or 
quit and leave the nursing profession, but that's 
all f I n i shed 'now. Now we stay and fight." 

—30— 

[Thanks to the East Bay Bridge, an alternative 
paper in Richmond, California, the Militant and 
People's World for this information.] 
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I REVOLT IN CHILEAN PRISON REPORTED 

VALPARAISO, Chile (PTS/LNS)--A revolt of 
political prisoners broke out on June 18 in a 
Valparaiso prison, according to a statement from 
the Chilean military Junta. 

The director of the prison declared that 
"penitentiary personnel repressed a series of 
undisciplined acts" by prisoners who are "subject 
to military justice." 

There were no details as to the number of in- 
juries or deaths incurred in putting down the re- 
volt, but other police had to be called in. The 
report stated that the leaders of the revolt had 
been transferred to another prison. 

One hundred of the prisoners received exten- 
tions of their prison terms ranging from one to 
two years as a result of their protests. 

—30— 


[Thanks to People's Translation Service for this 
short.] i 
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in almost every situation. Opinions and policy 
recommendations are the traditional types of infor- 
mation which asre included within this exemption. 
However, factual reports or analyses of facts are 
not included. 

**Personal and medical files and similar files 
the disclosure of which would constitute a clearly 
unwarranted invasion of personal privacy. 

** Investigatory files compiled for law enforce- 
ment purposes except to the extent available by 
law to a party other than an agency. The courts 
have stated that only where there is an imminent 
prospect of a law enforcement proceeding being un- 
dertaken can the exemption be used. 

The final two exemptions are not relevant to 
most applications of the Act. 

In writing a letter to the agency, identify 
the material as specifically as possible, and be 
sure to indicate whether you wish to examine the 
records to be sent to you. Copy and search fees 
are sometimes used as a barrier to access. If the 
agency demands thousands of dollars in search and 
copying fees, challenge that in court as an agency 
denial. Agencies are required to make information 
available at actual cost of duplication, which 
should not exceed 10<(: per page. 

Usually your request should be addressed to the 
agency's head. Include citations to the FOIA and 
to the departmental regulations. Since delay is 
frequently used as an informal barrier, it may be 
useful to request a reply within seven working days. 

In your initial request ask for a final deter- 
mination. The procedures of the agencies sometimes 
include a system of internal agency appeals which 
you may have to go through if your initial letter 
is not responded to with a final determination. In 
order to deal with this system as quickly as possi- 
ble, your letter should state that if your request 
is denied, that denial be substantiated by a state- 
ment of the statutory exemption being claimed by 
the agency, and why it is applicable to your re- 
quest. The agency should also accompany any refus- 
als with an outline of the agency's appeal procedure. 

The Justice Department circulated a memorandum 
on the Act in 1969 in whibh it told agencies that 
they should be willing to give in to requests for 
information, even when they think they can justify 
withholding it under one of the exemptions, if the 
disclosure is necessary to avoid the risk of a court 
ruling against the government. If an agency goes to 
court and loses, the ruling can be used against oth- 
er agencies in similar situations. 

Because of this, the Justice Department asked 
all agency counsels to consult the Justice Depart- 
ment before making a final agency refusal that could 
be appealed’ to a federal court. This is why a re- 
quest" that may be scoffed at byllower level agency 
personnel will be treated quite differently at the 
highest agency level. 

One tactic for avoiding disclosure is tot delay 
the admins 1st rat ive procedures so that inquisitive 
citizens are exhausted long before their administra- 
tive remedies have run out. Since a citizen is re- 
quired to go through all of the agency's administra- 
tive prbcedureg; for, appea^^ before /going into federal 


longing the administrative process can hold a per- 
son off until the need for the information is moot, 
or financial resources are exhausted. 

However a court decision allows that a citi- 
zen may not be required to exhaust all of the ad- 
ministrative remedies available if it would result 
in "fuiidamental unfairness." 

GOING TO COURT 

If the agency turns down your administrative 
appeal, don't stop trying. The Act provides that 
either the federal district court in which you re- 
side or where the documents are located can prevent 
the agency from withholding records, and can make 
that agency produce them. 

In addition, your case won't be subject to the 
same delays as are many- ordinary civil cases since 
the Act also provides that in most instances pro- 
ceeding under the Freedom of Information Act take 
precedence over other cases. 

Be prepared for delays and evasions but don't 
be diverted by them. Remember that the agency will 
bei much more willing to grant access to the informa- 
tion when you have gone through the administrative 
appeals andiit appears that you are likely to go to 
court . 

The Center for the Study of Responsive Law has 
established a Freedom of Iiiformation Clearinghouse 
that can provide experienced guidance concerning any 
of the matters discussed here. If yeurneed assist- 
ance write a detailed description of your problem, 
attach relevant correspondence and mail to Freedom 
of Information Clearinghouse, PO Box 19367, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 20036. -30- 
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WORKS OF, LENIN SURPASS BIBLE AS MOST WIDELY TRANS- 
LATED LITERATURE 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- According to the latest 
stock-taking by the United Nations Educational , 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), the 
Bible has lost its traditional ranking as the most 
translated work of literature in the world. In its 
latest findings UNESCO reported that the communist 
writings of V.I. Lenin were translated into other 
languages more than any other writing works. 

UNESCO's annual check-up of world translations, 
the Ihdex Translationum, showed that Lenin's writings 
far out-distanced the Bible, its nearest competitor 
in 1971, the last year for which figures have been 
compiled. During that year, the works of Lenin were 
translated 381 times against 215 translations for 
the Bible. 

Also in the top ten were the works of Karl 
Marx (148 translations) and his collaborator on many 
WUrks Friederich Engels (128 translations). Other 
widely translated works included those of Mao-tse- 
Tung (25) and Ernesto "Che"' Guevara (13). 

Among those near the bottom were Winston 
6hurchill_ with five and Dwight Eisenhower with just 
three. A UNESCO source noted that translation stat- 
istics "may be a cultural reflection of the intell- 
ectual state of the world." 
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TO PAY THEM AMD TO PAY THEM IN FULL. WE REALLY NEED 


court to s ecure the right to the informatiLon, pro- XHE MONEY. 
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CHALLENGING GOVERNMENT WITHHOLDING OF INFORMATION: 
HOW TO USE THE FREEDOM OF INFORMATION ACT 

LIBERATION News Service 

(Before the passage of the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act in 1966 it was the assumption of most 
government agencies and bureaucrats that informa- 
tion which a public agency acquires becomes the pro- 
perty of the agency's personnel^ and. more impor- 
tantly ^ it is to be disclosed only to those who can 
show a good reason for disclosure , 

Although that attitude may still be generally 
characteristic of government agencies ^ the Freedom 
of Information Act was enacted to estd)lish the 
principle that federal government information as a- 
rule is available to the public. 

Federal agencies collect and file information 
about all aspects of life^ in the United States and 
abroad^ and most of the information is public under 
the provisions of the law. For example ^ the con- 
sumer advocate HecCLth Research Group appealed to the 
Environmental Protection Agency recently to release 
the names of aerosol pesticides which use the can- 
cer-causing gas vinyl chloride as a propellant. 

They may ultimately have to get the information 
through the courts^ but chances are they'll find 
out what they want to know. 

In another important use of the Freedom of 
Information Act^ NBC newsman Carl Stem won in 
court the release of several FBI documents dealing 
with surveillance and disruptive activities directed 
against movement groups. The release of the FBI 
Counter Intelligence Program (COINTELPRO) documents 
has provided important information for several 
court fights^ including a re-investigation into the 
FBI role in the murder of Chicago Black Panther 
Fred Hampton. 

Yet most people are not aware that there is a 
Freedom of Information Act, and very few individ- 
uals or groups seek information under its provisions . 

A recent book^ "Working on the System" publish- 
ed by the Center for the Study of Responsive Law 
in Washington^ D. C . includes a cheater on the Free- 
dom of Information Act called "Let My People Know." 
The following is an edited version of that chapter.) 

The fundamental principle established by the 
Freedom of Information Act (FOIA) is that informa- 
tion in the possession of federal agencies is to be 
made available to the public unless withholding it 
is specifically justified under one of the statu- 
tory exceptions to this rule of disclosure. 

It is essential to kegp this basic rule in 
mind, because, in spite of the statute, most of- 
ficials with whom you will come in contact will act 
on the assumption that government information is to 
be kept secret unless there is a specific reason 
for disclosing it. 

The law covers all federal agencies and inde- 
pendent commissions, but it does not apply to Con- 
gress, the courts, the District of Columbia and 
territories, or state or local government. 

Basically the FOIA requires all federal agen- 
cies to make certain material, such as opinions in 
cases, policy statements, and administrative instcuc- 
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tions which affect the public, available for 
public inspection and copying. 

The major problem with the FOIA is that it 
hasn't been used by the press, citizens, or citi- 
zen groups to any appreciable extent. As a re- 
sult, many administrators maintain the attitude of 
secrecy that they had prior to its adoption. The 
FOIA has many shortcomings but it can be an effec- 
tive tool if it is used. The more it is used, the 
more effective it will become. 

HOW TO USE THE ACT 

The first step in getting information from 
an agency under the FOIA is to deteimine as speci- 
fically as you can what information you want. Then 
you must determine which agency has the information. 

The FOIA requires every agency to publish its 
procedures for obtaining information. Each has 
separate and sometimes different regulations, and 
they must be consulted when submitting, an informa- 
tion request. These regulations are available in 
the Code of Federal Regulations (CFR) under the tit- 
le assigned to that agency. The CFR should be avail 
able at every library, law library, or most law 
offices. 

Although you will probably need to refer to 
the agency ' s regulations if the information you 
are seeking is extensive or important, minor in- 
quiries can be handled informally over the telephone 
This frequently involves a call to the agency's 
Public Information Office. The information you want 
may be available in an agency publication or the 
Public Information Office may be able to direct you 
to the department which has the information on file. 

But don't depend on the agency Public Informa- 
tion Office for the final word on which department 
has the information, or on whether the agency has 
it at all. 

Many agencies are unlikely to respond to in- 
formal telephone requests. In most cases it will 
probably be necessary to write at least one letter 
requesting the information before you get anything 
at all. To write that letter you will need at 
least a passing acquaintance with the- terms and 
loopholes of the Act. 

There are nine exemptions to the Act and the 
type of information exempt under each. The FOIA 
does not apply to matters that are: 

**Specifically required by Executive order to 
be kept secret in the interest of national defense 
or foreign policy. 

**Related solely to the internal personnel 
rules and practices of any agency. 

**Specifically exempted from disclosure by 
statute. 

**Trade secrets and commercial or financial 
information obtained from a person and privileged 
or confidential. 

** Inter- agency or intra-agency memoranda or 
letters which would not be available by law to a 
party other than an agency in litigation with an 
agency. This exemption is the one most widely used 
l jy_the govemmen t ^and the y w ill attiRmpt tn 
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10,000 MARCH AGAINST RACISM IN NORTH CAROLINA'. 

RALEIGH, N:’C. (LNS) — An estimated 10,000 peo- 
ple from all over the country marched on North Car- 
olina's capital July 4 to "stop racism and repres- 
sion" in that state. 

The North Carolina chapter of the National Alli- 
ance Against Racist and Political Repression spon- 
sored the march on Raleigh, which was the largest 
demonstration in the south since the death of Martin 
Luther King, Jr. 

"For the people of the country as well as North. 
Carolina it [the demonstration] will represent a re- 
birth of the civil rights movement, on a much higher 
level than it existed in the 1960s," explained 
Black activist Rev. Ben Chavis. 

While over half the marchers were from North 
Carolina, thousands more came by chartered bus from 
25 other states. One thousand National Guard and 
300 state troopers were on duty for the demonstJ^a- 
tion but no one was arrested. 

While North Carolina Governor James Holshouser 
had "gone fishing" for the day, Angela Davis, co- 
chairperson of the National Alliance said as she r- 
sp4ke in front of the capitol, that she was sure 
"he will hear this protest wherever he is. We will 
keep on until every political prisoner is free." 

Among others who spoke were the Rev. Ralph Ab- 
ernathy of the , Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence; Clyde Bellecourt, director of the American 
Indian Movement; Chief Howard Brook, Chief of the 
Tuscarora of North Carolina; Tom Doran of the Fort 
Bragg GI Union; Carlos Feliciano, and Carl Braden 
CO- chairperson of the National Alliance. 

Abernathy pointed to North Carolina as "the 
most repressive state in America, " Among the dem- 
onstrators' demands were; 

**Abolition of the death penalty. 342 people 
-- almost half the total number facing the death 
sentence in the entire U.S, -- are currently on 
Death Row in North Carolina, 

**A halt to the opening of the $13.5 million 
federal "correctional research center" at Butner, 

N.C. Prisoners who have been defined as having 
"major character disorders" or"deviant and/or vio- 
lent behavior" would be sent to Bmtner from within 
a 600 mile radius of North Carolina. The opening 
of the center has twice been delayed since it was 
first scheduled to open in the spring of 1973. Pro- 
testors are demanding that its facilities be convert- 
ed into a hospital to meet the needs of people in 
the state. ; 

**An end to the forced sterilization of black 
and poor women. 

**A halt to the state's plan to build four ad- 
ditional prisons. North Carolina has 76 prisons with 
more people behind bars per capita than any other 
state in the U.S. 

**An end to the denial of rights to labor un- ; 
ions. North Carolina's Pright to work" law says 
that workers can not be required to jbin a union in 
a union shop and this severely inhibits organizing 
efforts. Not only does North Carolina contain the 
lowest percentage of organized factory workers but 
the state pays its workers the lowest average wage 
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in the country. 

**Freedom for hundreds of political prisoners 
in North Carolina and across the nation, including 
the Charlotte 3, Wilmington 10, Ayden 11, and 
Tuscarora 50. Some are serving sentences of up 
to 35 years on framed-up charges. 

Leaders of numerous labor, community and 
church groups endorsed the march, including De- 
troit local 600 of the United Auto Workers, the 
North Carolina local of the Amalgamated Meatcutters, 
Butcher Workmen Union and Social Service Employ- 
ees Union 371 of New York. 

Following the June 30 murders of Alberta King 
and deacon Edward Boykin in Atlanta's Ebeneezer 
Baptist Church, the demonstration was dedicated 
to "Mrs. King, her fallen son, and the millions of 
victims of racist violence in ottr history. 

"Although the trigger [in Atlanta] was alleg- 
edly pulled by a Bi^ck man who has a history of 
mental disorders," explained sponsors of the march, 

"we must insist that in the final analysis the rac- 
ist sickness of the society is the criminal." 
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JUSTICE DOUGLAS ORDERS RELEASE OF RADIO STATION 
manager jailed for refusing to give up SLA TAPES 

LOS ANGELES (LNS) --The station manager of 
listener- sponsored radio station KPFK-FM in Los 
Angeles has been released from prison, pending appeal. 

Will Lewis was jailed on June 19 after U.S. 
District £oiirt Judge A. Andrew Hauk ruled him in 
contempt of court for refusing to turn over to police, 
originals of communiques from the Symbionese Libera- 
tion Army and the Weather Underground, as well as 
refusing to answer grand jury questions on the matter. 

Lewis' release came when U.S. Supreme Court 
Justice William 0. Douglas, who has jurisdiction over 
California, ruled on July 4 that Lewis is "a newsman 
with all First Amendment protections." Douglas, who 
cannot have the charges against Lewis dropped himself, 
issued "an order releasing him on his own personal 
recognizance peiiding decision of his appeal," 

The SLA tape in question was received by KPFK 
on June 7, and contained statements by Emily and 
William Harris as well as Patricia Hearst, The com- 
munique from the Weather Underground claimed respons- 
ibility for the May 31 bombing of the offices of the 
California Attorney General and was in response to the 
shoot-out in which six SLA members we^ce killed by 
500 city, state and federal police. 

Lewis gave copies of the tape and letter to the 
FBI but refused to yield the originals, saying it 
would endanger the radio station's credibility with 
news sources. Investigators want to check the orig- 
inals for fingerprints. 

The KPFK decision not to hand over originals 
to police investigators had the full support of the 
Pacifica Foundation, the non-profit corporation 
that owns KPFK and three other listener-sponsored 
radio stations around the country. "It's the pol- 
icy of the Pacifica Foundation not to do anything 
that will inhibit the free flow of information," 

Lewis explainiSd at the time of his arrest. 
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GAY PRIDE CELEBRATIONS ATTRACi THOUSANDS 
ACROSS THE COUNTRY^ 

NEW YORK (LNS)--Gay Pride Week was celebrated 
around the country this year with marches, dances, 
workshops, conferences and rallies, many of which 
called attention to the gay rights legislation now 
on the books in ten cities and under consideration in 
many more. Some of the marches attracted larger, more 
varied crowds than in previous years. 

* * * 

The mayor of Hackensack, a suburban New Jersey 
town, agreed to a request made by the Gay Activists 
Alliance to proclaim June 28 Gay Pride Day. About 60 
gay people marched in the rain around the courthouse 
in Hackensack marking the third annual gay pride :: 
march in that city. The march ended in a rally on 
the courthouse steps. Despite the proclamation of 
Gay Pride Day, the group was not allowed to fly the 
blue and gold lamda flag over the courthouse. When 
special days are proclaimed for other minority groups 
they are allowed to have their flags in front of the 
Hackensack courthouse. 

* * * 

In the New York march thousands participated in 
the march which began on Christopher St . , near the 
site of the Stonewall Inn where gays first resisted 
police harassment in June, 1969. Women led the march, 
which stretched out for about ten blocks and ended 
in Central Park. Some onlookers joined the march while 
others along the route blushed when marchers chanted 
"2, 4, 6, 8, how do you know your husband's straight?" 

The Victoria Woodhull Marching Band, a group of a- 
bout 20 women, played "Hail, hail, the dykes are here" 
for their enthusiastic audience. 

The women and men held separate rallies in Cen- 
tral Park, both with speakers and entertainment. 


ticipated in the fifth annual Chicago gay pride 
march. With 58 floats representing organizations and 
bars, they marched through Chicago and rallied in 
a park, after which there was a barbecue.. 

"There were a lot more bar pq<i»ple this year," 
said one man at the Chicago Gay Switchboard, a 
group involved with the march. "It's a good sign 
that more people who had not been involved in pol- 
itical gay activity before were coming out and 
marching." 

* * * 

"This afternoon I saw a gay community," said 
one Boston woman, after the gay pride march and rally 
there which attracted between 700-1,000 people. 

The march began at Cojiiey Square and wound through 
Boston's commercial district to the Commons where 
a rally included music by Lillith, a woman's band, 
arid singers. 

As a provision for those who would have other- 
wise been afraid to march, there was a lavender 
rhinocerous train which 10 or 12 people marched 
tinder incognito--only:;their feet showed. Boston 
gay groups have been trying to get ads with pictures 
of the lavender rhino bearing messages with posi- 
tive attitudes towards gayness into Boston's buses 
and subways. 

•ft -k * 

In Detroit, about 250 people attended a rally 
at Kennedy Square at which local gay activists spoke 
about Michigan's advancements in the last 5 years. 

Ann Arbor, East Lansing and Detroit have all passed 
gay rights legislation. Detroit included gay rights 
under a broader human rights issue as part of a new 
city charter passed by referendum. One popular 
chant on the march was, "No paper promises." 


* * * 

In San Francisco, the daily press estimated 
that 30,000 people turned out for the Gay Pride 
march. At the head of the march was a float of a 
purple eagle in a gold cage, bearing a sign saying 
"We're only a bird in a gilded cage." The march slo- 
gan was "Freedom by 1976," and, in a bicentennial 
parade spirit, there was a group of marching drum- 
mers. The march included other floats set up by 
groups and organizations including ones by Stanford 
University students and a local public health V.D. 
clinic. 


After the rally, gay people marched to a gay 
community center near a park and held a dance. 

* * * 


Rallies or marches also took place in many 
other cities including Los Angeles, Fort Worth, 

Dallas, and Minneapolis. There was a large march 
in Pittsburgh, and a parade and carnival in Hollywood. 
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HUNDREDS DIE IN SOUTH AFRICAN PRISONS LAST YEAR 


After walking 13 blocks through downtown San 
Francisco, the marchers gathered at the Civic Center 
Plaza across from City Hall for a gay fair with mus- 
ic and dancing. 

* * -k 

Gay groups in Chicago held workshops all during 
gay pride week. On June 27, there was a rally in the 
Civic Center in support of a gay civil rights bill 
now in committee. This was the largest of the rall- 
ies that had been held every day at noontime in sup- 
port of the bill. The; annual gay Kiss-in at the 
Civic Center was held as part of the rally. 


PRETORIA, South Africa(PTS/LNS) — Three hundred 
and tWenty-ofid" prisoriers';died in-S6uth African priv - 
sons from June 1972 to June 1973 according to recent 
statistics released by the South African government. 

The official figures of the South African pri- 
son administration state that four prisoners "died 
during escape attempts, four "committed suicide," 
and 21 were killed "in accidents." The rest died 
"a natural death ." 

Other reports for 1973 indicate that 55 pri- 
soners Were hanged, and 3,239 were beaten. This 
year already, 24 persons have been hanged. 


An estimated 4,000-5,000 gay people par- 
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